described a pear Canker in Oregon ; the fungus associated with the disease
was given the name Manilla oregonensis, but it has since been shown that
the fungus is indistinguishable from Sclerotinla laxa of Europe.

Pear blossom wilt can be brought about by inoculating flowers with conidia
of 5. laxa. Inoculation of the petals resulted in a brown discolouration but
most of them dropped off before infection extended into the centre of the
flower, and only in one instance did the flower, and finally the spur become
infected.

Inoculation of the stigmas was more successful and the progress of infec-
tion could be followed. In these experiments, where from 2 to 5 flowers
on each of a number of flower trusses were inoculated, the rate at which
infection proceeded was rather slow at first, and about a week was required
for the spores to germinate and the hyphae to grow down the styles into
the centre of the flowers. Further progress was then more rapid and the
fungus extended downward along the flower stalk towards the axis of the
inflorescence at the rate of about one centimetre a day. In 11 days after
inoculating the stigmas the fungus had reached the spurs, with the result
that all the .flowers and leaves on those spurs began to flag, and on the
following day were completely withered.

The fungus causing blossom wilt of pears is indistinguishable in its
morphology and cultural characters, from Sclerotinla laxa on plum and
cherry trees, and it has been found that this fungus obtained from plum and
cherry can infect pear flowers and cause blossom wilt. It would appear,
then, 'that these three host plants when affected with this disease may serve
as sources of infection for each other.

CONTROL. Since infection is brought about by the spores that develop on the
spurs infected the previous year, control is best effected by the removal of all
dead spurs. As in apple blossom wilt, this should be carried out as soon
after flowering as possible, for then the withered trusses of leaves and flowers
are easily detected.

Up to the present, this disease in Britain has been found only on the
varieties Fertility and Conference. When these varieties are grown as bush
trees, the cutting out of dead spurs should not be difficult. No very serious
outbreaks have yet been reported and spraying as mentioned for apple
blossom wilt is probably unnecessary. Plum and cherry trees in the vicinity
of pear trees should be kept free from brown rot for, as mentioned above,
S. laxa on those hosts can infect pear flowers.

QUINCE AND MEDLAR

On quinces, fruit rot caused by S. jructlgena is common in Britain and
on the Continent and the circles of Monilia pustules are often a conspicuous
feature of the ripening fruit (Plate XlB). S. laxa is rare on the quince ; it was
found on a young mummified fruit at East Mailing in 1925.

Harrison (1928) reports that in Australia the quince is susceptible to
brown rot infection by S. fructicola, particularly when damaged by codling
moth larvae or by mechanical agencies, a loss of 20 per cent of the fruit
being not uncommon.

5. fructicola is sometimes found on quinces in the United States. Fischer
(1930) stated that brown rot was the most common and destructive of quince
diseases found in Illinois markets during the previous autumn and winter.
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